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Readers Say... 


Arrived—or on the way? 

Jt strikes me that the antithesis proposed in 
a recent article “Faith—in the Bible or 
Christ’ (Fall 1941) is not healthful. . . . Not 
until the Spirit of God has led men to believe 
about Christ can they believe in Christ. Both, 
it seems to me, are signs of grace in the heart. 
The first object of faith is the bundle of di- 
vinely promulgated theses, only after that can 
the object of our faith become the living Son 
of God. J get the impression that you held 
that right thinking men, unregenerate men, 
quite readily assent to the divinely promul- 
gated theses. . . . Js that psychologically 
sound, and Biblical? My own experience is 
that as soon as a college man is ready to as- 
sént to the theses of the Bible be is on 
his way to believe in the Christ unto salva- 
tion. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Leonard Verduin 


Thank you, finally 

Congratulations for the fine HIS; it improves 
each time. Even the English major approves 
finally! 


University of Illinois Virginia Lowell 





Positive Propaganda 

J should like to tell you on behalf of the 
Executive of the McGill Inter-Varsity Fel- 
lowship how much we have liked some of the 
articles in recent issues of HIS. There are, 
however, some things which we should like 
to bring to your attention concerning the 
write-up of the McGill Student House. ...Do 
you not think that it is rather bad propa- 
ganda to say that ‘The impression is plainly 
Christianity is more than a flabby escape 
mechanism’? To put it as a denial seems to 
show that there must be some justification for 
the statement having been made. Surely we 
can Show in a positive way bow much Chris- 
tianity means to us. 


McGill University Lorna M. Simpson 
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The be-dazzled frosh on this month’s cover 
is Harold Eavey, Wheaton, Ill. The smooth 
and glamorous upperclassmen cooperating in 
the scenes on the inside pages are Mel Whit- 
aker (light), John Witmer (dark), Betty 
Bouslough (light also—and blue eyes)... . 
All of Wheaton College. Pictures by a staff 
photographer. 
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he other day | watched the teletype 
5 our office bang out a story... 
“Scripture-quoting Gil Dodds of Bos- 
ton...tonight won the two-mile run...” 

I'll be frank to admit the satisfaction 
I felt was heightened with the knowledge 
that this same Gil Dodds would add a 
Bible verse relating to sports to every 
autograph he signed after that race. 

But don’t misunderstand me. This is 
no brief for student participation in ath- 
letics while in college. None is needed. 
It is simply taking a common-sense atti- 
tude toward our job as ambassadors for 
Christ on the campus. 

Take your own personal case this au- 
tumn as you start your college year. 
You’re busier than usual, it seems. Per- 
haps taking an extra course or two to 
prepare you for the service when and 
if you graduate. Or, as a girl, you real- 
ize that all of the fighting is not being 
done on foreign fronts as you pray even 
more than before, write still more letters 
to a sweetheart, relatives, a friend, now 
out there doing the pitching while you 
go along praying and plugging. 

So how, you wonder, can I spare time 
off in the afternoon to play squash, 
touchball, tennis, handball, football at 
all? 

A number of reasons could be listed 
for your taking that hour or so to relax 
and play. Look at a few. 

Firstly, you’re bound to feel much bet- 








Mr. Larson knows what he is talking about. 
Not: only is he recently graduated from the 
University of Minnesota, but he is sports re- 
porter for the Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
president of the Free Church Youth Fellow- 
ship, and in addition is putting out a maga- 
zine for the men in the service for his denom- 
ination. wre 


UY ATHLT 


We Larson 





How Athletics Play an Important 
Part in a Balanced Christian Life. 


ter the rest of the day. Take any sport 
you like. Combine that with the natural 
urge in everyone to play something and 
you end up with a pleasant satiated 
physical warmth after the game is over. 

Secondly, it straightens out that 
warped mind of yours. It'll give you 
relief from that puzzler in math or 
psych, then give you the refreshing 
power to walk right through it with a 
cloud-cleared mind. 

Thirdly, and most important, it can 
give you the contact for which you’re 
looking to win that friend of yours to 
Christ. 

Fellows especially probably meet with 
the same reasoning I do many times as 
I have occasion to talk to men about 
Christ. 

“Why,” they say, “aren’t there more 
men in your churches? Why all the 
women? Is your salvation a sissy salva- 
tion?” 

Arguments such as those can often be 
met by proving to your doubting chum 
that at least you haven’t lost any of your 
manhood. 

Drop up to the boxing or wrestling 
room some afternoon, get’a couple of 
pair of gloves, then proceed'to knock his 
head off in a friendly: littlé battfe'royal. 
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Or get him in a swimming pool, duck 
him, race him. Shoot baskets with him, 
throw passes to him in football, beat him 
in tennis. 


In short, do the things he likes to do 
and enjoy them just as much as you 
want to as you prove to him that God 
can really live in a healthy, vigorous, 
fun-loving body such as He has given 
you. 

Then, on the way home drop in a 
word or two about your Christ. But make 
him ask you. The more you play with 
him in various sports, the more he'll 
think of you. And, one of these days, 
he’ll give you the opening you’ve been 
praying for. 

Just a personal note to bring this 
out. A fellow who works on the war 
desk of our newspaper is deeply inter- 
ested in golf. So am I. We've been 
playing together for over a year now, 
maybe once every other week. He 
knows I go to church, knows that I be- 
lieve in Christ, though I’ve never told 
him. He’s 28, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and a good 
egg. Six weeks ago he surprised me at 
dinner one night by taking a napkin out 
of the holder in the booth, and writing 
on it a pledge not to take a drop of 
liquor until Christmas. Then he gave me 
the napkin and told me that he’d stick 
by it too. 

Maybe he’s coming around. I’m pray- 
ing so, every night and ofttimes during 
the day. Three hours on a golf course 
every other week isn’t too much of my 
time when it may mean an eternity in 
heaven for someone I enjoy being with 
here on earth. 

Perhaps you may excel in some sport. 





There’s nothing as spine-tingling as a 
solid testimony from a varsity athlete. 
There may have been many like Elroy 
Robinson of Fresno, Hank Wilder of 
lowa State. There are many today like 
Lt. Harold Van Every, one of Minne- 
sota’s top football aces, now in charge 
of one of Uncle Sam’s flying fortresses, 
who recently wrote home to his onetime 
civilian boss, “The deep Grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ was with us on that 
trip.” 

College students are just like other 
people, as you'll find out when you get 
through school. They admire a varsity 
athlete for what he does in the way of 
sports . . . and they look up to him in 
whatever else he may be doing on the 
campus. So if you’re talented enough to 
be on a varsity team, remember that 
God can use you mightily there. 

All of this is applicable to women as 
well as men students. Most colleges 
have the facilities for both men and 
women now, so use them often. 


And remember that while you play, 
your college chum is still watching you. 
That means you'll want to give evidence 
of the power of Christ in good sports- 
manship too. 

If you’re sincere, and you probably 
wouldn’t be reading this magazine if you 
weren’t, remember constantly as you go 
about your college work that your pic- 
ture as a Christian isn’t quite complete 
in the eyes of fellow students if the ath- 
letic angle isn’t noticeable somewhere. 

Pray in the morning for continued 
physical well being. Play in the after- 
noon as you build your body while re- 
laxing from studies. Then pray again at 
night for “the one” you’re especially 
trying to win. 








«ty wasn’t a Christian when I first 

knew Charlie,’ said a university 
graduate, “but just to watch him in ac- 
tion made me want to be one.” 

That is but one testimony to the win- 
ning personality of Pvt. Charles Trout- 
man, Jr., former staff member of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship. That there 
remain hundreds of others yet unspoken 
is evidenced by the host of. friends 
Charlie can count on university cam- 
puses throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

As first full-time Inter-Varsity staff 
member in U. S. A., Troutman began 
his work of campus evangelism at the 
University of Michigan back in 1939 
after three years’ experience with Ca- 


nadian Inter-Varsity. In the two years 
that followed God used him in a mighty 
way in helping students on campuses all 
over the .middlewest. . . . And again last 
year—in a barnstorming trip he opened 
up campuses through the East and 
South. 

Early this year Charlie entered the 
Army... His days of witnessing to men 
of Christ are over, thought some. But 
they didn’t know Charlie. First came 
word that he had started a Bible group. 
Then young fellows began to write home 
that they had accepted Christ. 

. . . Those are the reasons why Pvt. 
Troutman is HIS choice this month for 
“People Who Do Things.” 











Goku Me Nicol 


he present generation of Christian 
ales is facing a future in which 
the paths leading to a successful, happy 
life are lost in the gloom. “How can we 
find the way?” you ask. Obviously this 
question has a far more serious import 
tor you than it had for those of us who 
belonged to former generations of stu- 
dents. And yet the principles that 
should guide one in answering it are al- 
ways the same. 

The first thing to be sure of is this: 
“The Lord God omnipotent reigneth.”’ 
He has not vacated the Throne. The one 
thing that holds firm in the present shak- 
ing of the nations is His will. Jt is they 
that do His will whose life-work will 
abide when the shaking of the nations is 
over. 4 

The first step to be taken, therefore, 
is the surrender of life to God. This sur- 
render should be a definite transaction, 
a conscious act of the will, made once 
for all. It should be accompanied by 
faith that God on His part accepts the 
surrender, and that He undertakes to 
keep the life that has been entrusted to 
Him. 


Dr. McNicol has done a good bit of writing 
on religious subjects, but he is equally well 
known as principal of the Toronto Bible Col- 
lege in Toronto. He received his M.A. from 
Toronto University, his D.D. from Knox Col- 
lege (University of Toronto). As a popular 
speaker in Canadian Inter-Varsity circles, 
Author McNicol writes with a thorough 
knowledge of the needs of students. 
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Four Steps to Take in Order to 


Live a Victorious Christian Life 
Today 





- The great truth of God’s power to 
keep runs all through the Bible. “The 
Lord is thy keeper,” is the song of the 
psalmist (Psa. 121:5). “Thou wilt keep 


him in perfect peace, whose mind is 


stayed on thee,” is the assurance of the 
prophet (Isa. 26:3). “I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which | 
have committed unto him,” is the testi- 
mony of the apostle (2 Tim. 1:12). A 
faith like this gives one poise and peace 
in the midst of all kinds of disturbing 
circumstances. 

This surrender of life to the will of 
God needs to be maintained by daily 
renewal of the attitude of surrender. The 
currents that play upon our lives day 
after day come from a very different 
source, and tend to wear us down. The 
drift of the world around us is away 
from the things of God, and the Chris- 
tian must set his face against it. This is 
what Paul meant when he said to Tim- 
othy, “Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on eternal life” (1 Tim. 6:12). The 
aged apostle John saw the world and the 
will of God as two opposing systems, 
hostile the one to the other. “Love not 
the world,” he wrote to his young peo- 


ple, “neither the things that are in the 
world. The world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof: but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever” (1 John 
2:15, 17). To invest one’s life in the 
world would be to tie it up with transi- 
tory and unsubstantial things. 


If one’s life is to be kept steady in the 
midst of a world like this, more is re- 
quired than the initial act of surrender. 
When each new day begins we should 
set our course anew by the compass. 
David gives us a good example: “In 
the morning will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and will look up” (Psa, 5:3). It is 
a good habit to form, before starting 
out upon the tasks and duties of the 
day, to offer David’s prayer: “Hold up 
my goings in thy paths, that my foot- 
steps slip not” (Psa. 17:5). Then we can 
count on the Lord to guard and guide 
us on His part, while we, on our part, 
devote ourselves to the particular work 
to which we are called for the time be- 
ing. 

Furthermore, in order to find the way 
of the will of God we need to know 
the mind of God. This takes us to the 
Bible. Some part of every day should be 
given to meditation upon it. The scien- 
tific study of the Bible as the text-book 
of Christianity has its own place and 
value. But more important than that for 
its influence upon the life of the Chris- 
tian is the devotional study of the Bible. 
This is no mere passive attitude of the 
mind, ‘It means that we approach the 
Scriptures with all our soul alert, and 
with the prayer of young Samuel in our 
heart: “Speak, Lord; for thy servant 
heareth.” Meditation on the Word of 
God means seeking the thoughts of God 


that are there, and reverently waiting 
upon Him to write those thoughts upon 
one’s mind and warm one’s heart with 
His own Spirit. It is thus that we get to 
know His mind and learn to look upon 
things in the world as He sees them. And 
so when we are called to make life’s 
serious choices, we can do so in. the 
clear light of His purpose, for our minds 
have been thinking as He thinks and 
our wills have been tuned to His will. 

Finally, our thoughts should be occu- 
pied most of all with Jesus Christ. As the 
compass turns of its own accord to the 
pole, so the mind of the surrendered per- 
son turns naturally to Him. The Chris- 
tian should cultivate the habit of think- 
ing continually of Jesus Christ, for the 
deepest thing in Christian life is personal 
love for the Saviour. N6thing else so 
purifies the affections and clarifies the 
judgment as this attitude of heart and 
mind toward Him. It is the experience 
of all who follow Him. Something comes 
into their lives that brings them the light 
of life, and they do not walk in dark- 
ness. 


It is easy to see that there is a par- 
ticular place in the will of God for 
every servant of His. He has a plan for 
every life that is surrendered to Him. 
His will transcends the plans of men, and 
He makes them serve His final purpose. 
“He doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth’ (Dan. 4:35). 
This is as true today as it was of old. 
His will is being wrought out in the 
judgments that are in the earth. We shall 
find ourselves in the way of His will 
when they are over, if we follow His 
will day by day while they last. 




















First step is to meet the freshman, intro- 
duce him into the Inter-Varsity circle. 





WIN THAT FROSH 


by 






Thomas R. Maxwell 


s the class of 1946 surges down reg- 
Pk cara lines these days on cam- 
puses around the country, alert Inter- 
Varsity chapters in U. S. A. and Canada 
swing into action. 

First objective is to make every fresh- 
man Fellowship conscious. A Fellowship 
folder stating the purpose of activities of 
the chapter will be given to freshmen. 
In addition to this a daily reminder in 
the form of a blotter may also be handed 
out—giving the place and time of meet- 
ings. 





Mr. Maxwell is president of the Varsity 
Christian Fellowship at the University of 
Toronto. He writes from actual experience 
with Inter-Varsiy—both in campus programs 
and in summer camp work. What he describes 
here is pretty much what happens at Toronto. 
The success of this student witness for Christ 
is evidence that such a program works. 


Meanwhile, the Fellowship chapter 
will have been formally recognized by 
the university so that its list of functions 
in honor of the freshman class will be 
posted along with those of campus fra- 
ternities, clubs, societies and councils. 

The next job for Inter-Varsity mem- 
bers will be to get acquainted personally 
with freshmen. This is parallel to the 
fraternity rushing program, means that 
members will be on the lookout for 
prospective underclassmen. They will in- 
troduce them to other members of the 
chapter and take every opportunity to 
develop their friendship. 

The next step involves the entertain- 
ing of freshmen at “coke” hours, teas, 
buffet luncheons or fireside sings at the 
student house. The latter usually in- 
cludes personal testimonies or a brief 
talk by an Inter-Varsity staff member, a 


his friendship. 





Second—invite him to “coke” hours, 
buffet luncheons, house dinners—to win 


Third—the personal witness to the sav- 
ing power of Jesus Christ by upper 


























classmen is important. 


faculty member or a local minister fa- 
miliar with student work. Local condi- 
tions determine the nature of such func- 
tions, but as a rule they are strictly in- 
formal. Printed or written invitations 
are mailed out in advance just as soon 
as names and addresses of freshmen are 
obtainable from the university author- 
ities. Sometimes telephone invitations 
are resorted to. 

When there is an Inter-Varsity house 
the problem is simplified. Then informal 
discussion groups on spiritual matters 
prove attractive to freshmen. The same 
freshmen are invited to dinner at the 
house and afterwards sit in on a Bible 
study or prayer meeting. 

Then, of course, just as soon as pos- 
sible the freshman is introduced to the 
victorious life possible through faith in 
Jesus Christ. This phase of winning the 
frosh cannot be overemphasized. It is 
often the weakest link in a chapter pro- 





to him. 


gram. Without persistence, patience 
and tact in personal work every attempt 
to reach freshmen is doomed to failure. 


Each student is responsible to God for 
his day by day witness in conduct and 
conversion as the reality of Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord. But the executive 
of each chapter can do much to keep 
members conscious of the crucial role 
played by daily personal witness. 

This means—in addition to close fel- 
lowship with the Savior—cultivating the 
friendship of freshmen. Often this in- 
volves the sacrifice of precious time from 
personal pleasure, but the testimony of 
numbers of students is unanimous. It is 
worth it. 

Finally, the prerequisite of all plan- 
ning, all activities, all witness, is prayer. 
Each particular chapter has its own pe- 
culiar problems. But solutions are found 
as its members seek God’s will and the 
filling of His Holy Spirit. 


Fourth—follow up with personal invita- 
tions to Inter-Varsity functions. And 
count on the Holy Spirit to reveai Christ 


vita- 


hrist 
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o the average student who accepts 

Christ as Savior at the university, 
“theology” looms as a vast miasma of 
esoteric knowledge understood only by 
grey-bearded doctrinarians who have 
the time and inclination to prowl end- 
lessly through the cloistered halls of a 
seminary library. 


But simply because of the aura of 
mystery that may at first appear to 
shroud the subject, it is both unwise and 
unhealthy to altogether ignore ‘“‘theol- 
ogy.” 

In theological as well as in military 
strategy the man who defends too much 
territory, because he represents unessen- 
tial things as absolute necessities, runs 
the risk of failure as much as the man 
who defends too little. In every fortress 
there is a main citadel with many out- 
posts. In theology, too, there are the 
central beliefs and those which belong to 
the periphery. 

How much theological ground must 
under all circumstances be defended? 


Author Henry is one of the outstanding 
young Christian journalists of today. Launch- 
ing his journalistic career with a small town 
paper on Long Island, Mr. Henry soon was 
correspondent for the World-Telegram, and 
now is writing a book on religious journalism. 
Combining theology with journalism, he be- 
gins this fall as associate professor of The- 
ology at Northern Baptist Seminary. 


ogy 
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The basic position, the key fortress, 
of Christian faith is the atonement and 
redemption accomplished by Jesus Christ 
our Savior. There are other truths, 
nevertheless, which belong to the for- 
tress rather than to the outposts. The 
atonement requires certain corollary 
doctrines, if it is to stand firm, One 
of these is the sinfulness of man. A 
righteous race makes the doctrine of 
the atonement a luxury. Less than a 
century ago Protestant theologians de- 
cried the Romish novelty of the immac- 
ulate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
but in a single century many thinkers 
have extended the benefits of sinlessness 
to the whole human race. The doctrine 
of sinful humanity has been driven from 
our minds, with the orthodox Christian 
doctrines. Some imaginative minds have 
begotten glorified natures in this life. 
The Christian, however, who sees in this 
world conflict the terrible ravages of sin 
in the race, does not yet have his re- 
ward, for down the corridor of his soul 
there comes an awful voice declaring 
that, “There is none righteous; no, not 
one.” The modern Pharisee may thank 
God—the god within himself—that he 
is not like other men, but the Christian 
will continue to pray, “God be merciful 
to me, the sinner.” 


Another corollary which belongs to 
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the central fortress is the truth of the 
existence of a personal God. It is easy 
to deny the sinfulness of man, if the ex- 
istence of a personal God is denied, for 
if there is no God to sin against, there 
is no sin. And that is precisely where 
modern negation has led us. “Thou shalt 
have other gods”—pantheistic, hu- 
manistic, naturalistic—for there is no 
sin. “Thou shalt dishonor thy father and 
mother’—for there is no sin. “Thou 
shalt kill”—for there is no sin. “Thou 
shalt commit adultery”—for there is no 
sin. Of course there is no sin, if there is 
no personal God to sin against. But the 
Christian, on good authority and in per- 
fectly good religious company, proclaims 
confidently, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no God.” 

Still another corollary, and possibly 
the basic one, is that the Scriptures are a 
divine revelation of a personal God— 
not only contain, but are a divine revela- 
tion. This proposition involves at once 
the principle underlying prophecy and 
miracle alike, since basic to it is the as- 
sertion that God can intrude into the 
universe despite the barricade erected 
by humanistic and naturalistic philos- 
ophers. Scripture is His light that shines 
in the darkness. The fourth and fifth 
centuries after Christ were dark cen- 
turies, but Jerome’s translation became 
a beacon in the murky ages that fol- 
lowed. The fifteenth century was an- 
other dark time, but when light came, 
it was the testimony of Scriptures that 
set the world aglow: “The just shall 
live by faith.” So today, when the lights 
have again gone out, it is this revelation 
of a personal God that can make them 
glow anew. 
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These truths—the sinfulness of man, 
the Savior’s atonement, the personality 
of God, and the Scriptures a divine reve- 
lation—are not outer forts, but belong 
to the central fortress. Those who re- 
duced Christianity to only an ethical 
code with a social application did so by 
abandoning the central fortress for the 
outposts. They denied the prophetic gift, 
yet predicted a humanly inaugurated 
millennium, and the fact that today we 
are as far from such a millennium as 
heaven is from hell reminds us that there 
are, and always have been, false proph- 
ets. They denied the miraculous, yet pre- 
dicted new heavens and a new earth 
wrought by the word of man—notice, I 
say of man, for when they had stripped 
Jesus Christ of His virgin birth, His 
deity, His atonement, His bodily resur- 
rection and by synoptic criticism now 
seek to rob Him of His words—when 
they had taken these things from Him 
—they were left only with a man, and a 
sorry looking figure at that. They had 
a man who was deceived as to His “Mes- 
sianic” mission, who “thought” He was 
the son of God in a unique sense, who 
answered the deepest questionings of our 
spirits with comforting words, even if 
untrue. He fell among thieves and rob- 
bers, which stripped Him of His raiment, 
and wounded Him, and left Him half 
dead, until one of my theology profes- 
sors cried out in protest, “They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him.” 

But he was wrong. It was not my Lord 
they had taken away at all. It was not 
the Christ of the gospels nor the Christ 
of history these critics possessed. It 
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was a man-made Christ, a creature that 
not even the Arians would have wor- 
shipped. And if there are outer forts 
that must be surrendered, here is an 
outpost that may well go. Let it fall to 
the enemy whose it is by right of crea- 
tion, for there is no guarantee that a 
purely human Christ can be defended. 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Liv- 


ing God. . . . Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee . . . and upon this 


rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Thus, we do not believe in a God who 
might or might not be the almighty 
father. We do not believe in a God who 
might or might not have created heaven 


Seeing 
he earliest chapters of the Bible, 
when their words are given the 

sense that they bore when the Book was 
written and not the changed sense 
that those words are made to bear 
today, show an extraordinary parallel- 
ism with the most modern scientific ob- 
servations. The science of cosmogony 
teaches us that the earth was originally 
pulled out from the primitive solar sys- 
tem and covered with cloud and water 
through which an observer on the earth’s 
surface could distinguish light and dark- 
ness as the earth revolved on its axis. 
Later the continental masses were ridged 
up, and land and ocean took up their 
places. Then the cloud cleared sufficient- 
ly for the sun, moon and stars to be 
visible from the earth’s surface. If we 


and earth. We do not believe in a God 
who might or might not have Jesus Christ 
for His only begotten Son. We do not 
believe in a Christ who might or might 
not have been born of the virgin Mary. 

But we “believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty; Maker of Heaven and Earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, His only Son our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried; He descended into hell, the 
third day He rose from the dead; He as- 
cended into Heaven; and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” 
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read the first chapter of Genesis, we 
find that this is just what the Bible says, 
so long as we bear in mind that the word 
“day” in Hebrew is frequently used for 
a period of time. Geology tells us that 
plants appeared before animals, that if 
we leave out of count the shell-fish the 
order of appearance of animals was first 
fish, then amphibians, then beasts, then 
man. This is just the order given by 
Genesis. It has been objected that birds 
are put into the story too early, but this 
is due to misunderstanding the Hebrew 
word opb which includes flying insects 
(such as locusts) as well as birds. Cor- 
rectly translated, the order is just the 
same in the record of the rocks and in 
the Bible. 
—Prof. A. Rendle Short 
University of Bristol 
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‘THIS CHAPEL IS BUILT 
AS A MONUMENT 
IARLES GRANDISON FINNEY 
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HIS YOUNGEST | 
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Plaque in Finney Memorial Chapel. 
Dedicated in 1908 at the 75th anniver- 
sary of Oberlin College. 
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our destiny will be shaped by 
what he was and what he did,” 
said President James Fairchild, in an ad- 
dress before the student body at Oberlin 
College in 1876, four years after the 
death of Charles G. Finney, one of the 
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truly great evangelists of the early 19th 
century and president of Oberlin from 
1851-1865. 

And even from this vantage point of 
nearly a century later, President Fair- 
child’s words hardly seem an overstate- 
ment of the truth. For the thousands 
who flocked “‘to matriculate on the fron- 
tier where Finney was” underwrote the 
future of Oberlin we know today. 

For evidence, let us go down to the 
city of Oberlin. It is Wednesday, May 
27, 1942. Yesterday was commence- 
ment, and today hundreds of boys and 
girls are gaily departing with innumera- 
ble pieces of luggage—radios—Val-a- 
paks and what-nots. You exclaim, “A 
small village, but what a college! It has 
a regular little Stanford stride, and 
what more can a Californian say?” 

You quickly learn the school has one 
hundred and seventy-one teachers, a 
student body of nearly two thousand, a 
five million dollar physical equipment, 
a nineteen million dollar endowment, 
and a great library of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand bound volumes. More- 


L uoling 








Recognized as one of the leading Christian 
biographers of today, Author Day here pre- 
sents a preview of his latest book Man of Like 
Passions, to be published soon on the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Finney. Other 
Day books are Bush Aglow, a biography of 
D. L. Moody, The Shadow of the Broad Brim, 
the life of Spurgeon, and Filled with the Spirit. 
In addition to his writing, Dr. Day is minis- 
ter of a church in New England. 
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over, to quote a gushing young thing, “It 
has a perfectly gorgeous campus!” 

You feel inclined to borrow an ex- 
plorer’s phrase, “This river drains a con- 
tinent!” It certainly does. At the head 
waters are the life, labors and ideals of 
Charles Grandison Finney. 

But now the roar of a warplane over 
London grows dim . . . the years are 
falling back . . . bless me, here we are 
in the Horse and Buggy Days of Ober- 
lin... . Yes, right in the classroom with 
Finney . . . what year makes no differ- 
ence; any one of the fourteen. 

The young men and women in the 
class are a surprise. After hearing these 
students called “Finney’s Holy Band,” 
we formed unfavorable opinions. But 
look, they’re laughing! And they are 
perfectly normal, lovable youngsters. 
Finney is talking,— 

“And, therefore, young folks, be sure 
you go about your business, and don’t 
make the mistake of fighting back at 
your enemies. Don't fight back. | re- 


. member over in Stony Creek a fron- 


tiersman used to say, ‘Charlie, I once 
kicked at nothing, and it hurt so much 


persimmon beer, pompadours, Virginia 
sheroots, or slavery.) God gave me as- 
surance He would overrule all opposition 
without my turning aside to answer op- 
posers.” 

(The boys are much amused; but in 
the years that followed they became Ne- 
hemiahs who seldom left the walls for 
a Samaritan Pow Wow.) 

(It’s another day: he is talking about 
the relationship between faith and edu- 
cation.) 

“You are here in school because you 
believe and I believe, that a truly edu- 
cated mind loses none of its evangelical 
fire, but is rather better fitted to preach 
the word. But watch that education 
doesn’t go to your head. If it becomes a 
malady, it always attacks the weakest 
part (Laughter). 

“Tt am solemnly impressed that the 
schools are to a great extent spoiling the 
ministers. Once Lydia—pardon, Mrs. 
Finney, ventured to say to a seminary 
man who was supplying for me on 
Broadway, ‘You are preaching over the 
heads of our people.’ He said, ‘I can- 
not descend to your people. I must 


Oberlin’s President-Evangelist 


A leading Christian biographer makes a Sesquicentennial Study of Charles 6. 
Finney, Dean of Early 19th Century American Evangelists 


I was laid up a week.’ (Laughter, lots of 
it.) 

“I bless the Lord, | was prevented 
from being diverted from my revivals by 
opposition. (Incidentally, never allow 
anything to divert you from revivals— 


» 


cultivate an elevated style.’ 

“Mrs. Finney says she is not aware 
that he is yet dead, but she has never 
seen his name connected with revivals. 
(Laughter) The best manner of winning 
souls, | can say in perfect truth, was 
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Today’s Oberlin College students run 
their own publication. 


Oberlin football game draws a full house 
at Oberlin Field. 


not taught me by man, but by the Spirit 
of Christ Himself. (The students are 
deeply serious again, and so leave the 
room.) 

(Today, he is talking about doctrine, 
or as he states it, “the faith-once-for-all- 
delivered.’’) 

“Remember, above all we must preach 
the same Gospel the Apostles preached. 
Revivals should increase in purity and 
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power, as intelligence increases, and | 
have never found it necessary either in 
doctrine or method to undergo reforma- 
tion.” 

“Were J to live my life over again, 
with the experience of more than forty 
years in revival labors, ] should use sub- 
stantially the same measures J did then.” 

(Did | hear that! Wait till I see that 
fellow, who said, “But if Finney were 
alive today ...”) 

(It must be April in Oberlin today; he 
is talking about—love and marriage! 
And, it must have been before that dark- 
est of hours in 1846 when he, sobbing, 
watched the light go out of Lydia’s dear 
eyes.) 

“Young men and women, it’s just na- 
ture, God’s kind, for a man to want a 
wife and a home. Don’t get any fancy 
ideas about accomplishing more alone. 
A man is just half a man without a 
woman, and that’s an understatement. 
(Laughter) And be sure you get no 
queer standards as to what you must 
have to get married. Mrs. Finney and | 
got along for many a year on $400.00. 

Today, the students file in quietly. 
The air is surcharged with expectancy. 
The class hardly gets started before the 
President says, “Let us pray awhile.” As 
his prayer goes on, they feel the space 
between them and God narrow down 
closer than breathing. Suddenly he cries : 

“O mighty God, there are many in 
the school this year who are not yet 
saved. God help us! Something is wrong 
with us. Son of God, cleanse our sinful 
hearts! Let us not stand in the way of 
the lost!” 

(The young people file out silently and 
quickly. An entire hour has passed like 














a moment! The Campus becomes seri- 
ous; evidence everywhere of intercessory 
prayer. Finally on a certain Sunday, the 
fire of God comes down in the First 
Church, and another college revival is 
on. They have one year after year.) The 
President says, “Better omit the course 
in English Literature than omit the re- 
vival.” 

A young man who sits beside me says, 
“You’re a stranger here, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” I reply, “I’ve not even been 
born yet.” The young man does not 
hear, or he esteems my remarks too flip- 
pant for notice. “Well (he concludes) it 
is rarely indeed that an unsaved young 
person comes here without giving his 
heart, sooner or later, to Jesus.” 

(With a revival on, the classes be- 
come surcharged with power. The Presi- 
dent is now talking day by day about 
Revivals : their power, their Nature, their 
Price, just as he did that year in the 
Chatham Street Theatre. And he says to 
those boys and girls of that far away 
day, just what he said to me. 

“Write them down. Your sins. Your 
own sins. Just like a merchant over his 
books, .. .” 

The Boston Bomber came down too 
near the roof of the Canadian Church 
and the roar of it has jerked me back to 
1942. I would not be surprised if that 
pilot has a sweetheart in this block. | 
feel like running out and shouting. 

“Go to it boy! A man’s only half a 
man without a woman, and that’s an un- 
derstatement!” 

A group of young ministers come back 
to the little Talbot Street Study to talk 
about Spurgeon, and Moody, and— 
Finney. They ask, “Don’t you think 

















































if these men were alive today, they 
would use different . . .” 

“No. A thousand times, no! They 
would find no need to change their doc- 
trines. They would use substantially the 
same measures. And _ what’s 
they'd have a revival!" 


more, 


Well equipped laboratories and class- 
rooms provide excellent educational 
facilities. 


Art students portray Oberlin’s pictur- 
esque campus. 


























THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


toward Christianity 


cience, said Huxley half a century 
ae is trained and organized com- 
mon-sense. And the object of science, 
as Bacon taught us three centuries ago, is 
to observe and interpret Nature. 

Science may be described as man’s in- 
terpretation of Nature, just as Theology 
is man’s interpretation of God, and as 
bumanum est errare it is not surprising 
to find that these interpretations have 
often clashed. But there can be no possi- 
ble clash between Nature and God, be- 
cause this world is a cosmos, not a 
chaos. A universe, not a pluriverse or 
multiverse. There is no room in it or 
anywhere else for two infinities. 

Of recent years there has been a 
tendency to restrict the term “science” 
to physical science—physics, chemistry, 
and the like—and even within that nar- 
row field to restrict the observer still fur- 
ther to watching pointer-readings. Such 
narrow-mindedness brings its own neme- 
sis, for the deeper the specialist sinks his 
investigation shaft into his narrow cor- 
ner of the field, the further is he with- 
drawing from the horizon. A specialist 
has been defined as a man who knows 
more and more about less and less, and 
this, carried to the limit, means that the 
perfect specialist is one who knows 
everything about—nothing. 

One great authority on legal evidence 
goes so far as to say there is no class of 
evidence to be received with greater sus- 





by 
James Knight 





When the Scientific Measuring 
Stick is Put on the Christian Life 
— Something is There to be 
Measured 





picion than that of the so-called expert. 
Bacon and Huxley alike protest against 
this limitation of scientific enquiry to 
things which can be measured with a 
foot-rule or weighed in a balance. “I 
have taken all knowledge to be my prov- 
ince,” said Bacon. Huxley is even more 
emphatic. In his book on Hume English 
Men of Letters he asks the question 
“What is Nature?” His reply.is that 
Nature is simply what is—the sum total 
of all phenomena, past present, and to 
come. Every event which has ever hap- 
pened, though it should have happened 
only once in the history of mankind, 
must be held to be a part of Nature, 
until proof to the contrary has been sup- 
plied, and such proof, he adds, is from 
the nature of the case impossible. This 
insistence on the study of all phenomena 
is important, indeed vital, for all things 
are related to one another, so much 
so that to understand one thoroughly a 
man must possess the secret of the uni- 
verse. 

- The material world itself now seems 
to be resolved into seven factors, all 


Reprinted from The Inter-Varsity Magazine, 39 Bedford Square, London. 


Michaelmas Term, 1935. 














mathematical expressions. (Eddington, 
New Pathways in Science.) But there are 
more things than matter in the world. 
Toothache for example—what is its 
chemical formula or algebraic expres- 
sion? Not to speak of goodness, truth, 
and beauty. 

So “science” now demands a Creator. 
Laplace in his Systeme du Monde 
claimed to have no need of such an “hy- 
pothesis,” but who made his primitive 
nebula and who started it rotating? The 
only ultimate source of motion known 
to us is Will. The question immediately 
arises, ““Whose will?” 

The ultimate constitution of matter 
now demands, says Jeans, that the Cre- 
ator shall be a first-rate mathematician. 
But when we think of the flowers that 
bloom unseen, the manifold beauty with 
which the material world is stored, its 
Creator must be a consummate artist as 
well, 

Furthermore, from a knowledge of our 
own excellences He must be supreme 
in goodness and truth as well—man’s 
highest qualities carried to the nth 
power. 

The combination of a poisonous gas 
called chlorine with a poisonous metal 
called sodium to form a substance salt, 
which so far from being poisonous is ab- 
solutely necessary to life, is a legitimate 
subject of scientific investigation, Why 
not extend that scientific spirit of en- 
quiry to such a transformation as is men- 
tioned in Eph. IV:28? There you have 
a selfish parasite who has carried his cov- 
etousness to the point of theft, suddenly 
transformed into a useful and indeed 
praise-worthy member of society, a hard 
worker and generous giver. A trans- 
formation of infinitely greater value to 


the state than any mere physical or 
chemical change. 

If physical phenomena such as 
changes of temperature and pressure are 
fit subjects of scientific enquiry, why not 
psychical and religious experiences? Sci- 
ence investigates plant life, animal life, 
mental life; why not this other and high- 
er kind of life, eternal life? 

We examine any form of life by its 
manifestation, its behavior. Now apply 
this text to eternal life also. Both Old 
and New Testaments cry out for such 
testing: “O taste and see” said the 
Psalmist; “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” said Christ. 

This is pure Science, for the first busi- 
ness of Science is to observe the phe- 
nomena, the facts of the case. Secondly, 
it correlates these accumulated facts in 
search of relations, resemblances, etc., 
leading in the third stage to the forma- 
tion of a tentative or possible explana- 
tion, a hypothesis, a theory. 

So we examine individuals who claim 
a “new life” through faith in one called 
Christ. The evidence of the subjects 
themselves is striking and unanimous as 
to the tremendous change in outlook, di- 
rection, and power of life wrought in 
them by the grace of God, Whether their 
conversion was sudden and catastrophic, 
as in the case of Saul of Tarsus and the 
Philippian jailer, or whether it resembled 
the gradual unfolding of a flower-bud 
under the kindly warmth of the sun. as in 
the case of Lydia and young Timothy, 
the people concerned have the same 
story to tell. The evidence is unanimous. 
In I John, the verb “we have experi- 
enced and therefore we know,” oc- 
curs a score of times, describing facts of 
experience which are beyond discussion. 
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Our Scottish Shorter Catechism de- 
scribes this phenomena from two dif- 
ferent points of view: God’s and man’s. 
In the former it states : “Effectual calling 
is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, 
convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds in the knowledge 
of Christ and renewing our wills, He 
doth persuade and enable us to accept 
Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the 
Gospel.” From the other side: “Repent- 
ance unto life is a saving grace, whereby 
a sinner, out of true sense of his sin, 
and apprehension of the mercy of God 
in Christ, doth with grief and hatred of 
his sin turn from it unto God, with full 
purpose of and endeavor after new 
obedience.” 


There you have as fine a piece of 
scientific observation as any chemical 
analysis. Note the stages (1) revelation 
of self; (2) revelation of God in Christ; 
(3) renewal of will; (4) turning to God 
(see I Thess. 1:9-10); and (5) a 
changed and transcendent life. Non 
nobis, Domine. A new creation, (II Cor. 
5:17), the fourth and last creation. 

It took the Almighty power of God to 
create matter in. Gen. I. To create life. 
To create man. It takes no less a power 
to create a clean heart (Ps. 51:10), and 
all who have had this revelation—this 
gift of eternal life—are unanimous in 
ascribing it to the grace of God. 

“One thing I know, that whereas | 
was blind, now | see.” 


NOW 4 che Accepted Tine 


One day, Rothschild, the rich merchant of Frankfort, interviewed one 


of the officials in bis employ. 


‘J am thinking of starting a business in the 


United States,’ be said. ‘How long would it take you to get ready to sail 


for San Francisco?" 


The man thought a long while. “Ten days.” 
“Very well,” said Rothschild, “if 1 decide to send you, J will let 


you know.” 


He called another man, and asked the same question. ‘J would need 


three days,” was the reply. 


A third man was called. ‘J can sail tomorrow,’ be said. 
“Good,” said Rothschild, ‘from today you may consider yourself as 
a partner in our new firm in San Francisco.” 


This was Julius May, who became a San Francisco millionaire. 
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n the little folder entitled “Enter the 

Circle of Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship” which has been issued to intro- 
duce hundreds of students to the Inter- 
Varsity you will notice that the title to 
the last page reads as follows, “Accent 
always on Evangelism.” 

This refers primarily to every stu- 
dent’s responsibility to be Christ’s am- 
bassador on the college campus. But it 
also has a wider application. Inter-Var- 
sity aims not only to help students estab- 
lish a living witness for Christ in every 
college throughout the land, but also 
through Christian students to take the 
message of the Cross to the unevangel- 
ized mission fields of the world. 

The last recorded words of the Lord 
Jesus upon earth. “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me” clearly reveal our re- 
sponsibility. As witnesses we are to rep- 
resent the Lord Jesus in the Jerusalem 
and Judaea of our own homes and col- 
leges, but we dare not neglect the latter 
half of the command which includes 
Samaria and the uttermost part of the 
earth. The commission to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel is not to be 
the privilege of just a chosen few, a 
small minority called missionaries, but 
should be the responsibility of every 
true Christian, The moment we enter 
the family of God we become heirs not 
only to the promises of the Lord Jesus, 
but also to His commands. And the 
great unfinished task of the evangeliza- 
tion of the world is committed unto 
us. 

Naturally such a program will entail 
discipline and absolute obedience to the 
Captain of our salvation. The choice 
of our place on the battlefield must be 


ACCENT ON 


by David Adeney 


Don't Forget the Foreign Mis- 
sion Field When You are Plan- 


ning Your Life Career — and 
Want God's Best 





left to Him and we must be in a posi- 
tion where we can hear His call. It is 
essential, therefore, that we should un- 
reservedly offer for service anywhere— 
recognizing that God who created and 
redeemed us has the right to direct our 
lives and knows where we can be of most 
use in this great spiritual conflict. There 
can be no full spiritual growth until there 
is a true willingness to go even unto the 
darkest and most distant part of the mis- 
sion field. 


In fact, those who selfishly choose 
their own way are liable to become mis- 
fits, or to obtain only God’s second best. 

The call to service comes to those who 
are living in close fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus, which means having His out- 
look upon a perishing world. The Chris- 
tian who has no interest in the unevangel- 
ized parts of the earth, never studies a 
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missionary biography or magazine, 
spends no time in prayer for the millions 
without Christ, is disobeying the com- 
mand to lift up your eyes and look on 
the field, praying that the Lord of the 
harvest will send forth laborers into His 
harvest. 

Down through the years the Chris- 
tians hope—“the glorious appearing of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ”—has provided a powerful in- 
centive to complete the task of world 
evangelization. It is sheer hypocrisy to 
talk about our desire that Christ should 
return and at the same time be entirely 
indifferent to the commission to evangel- 
ize. 

We need to have a sense of the spirit- 
ual law of priority so that amidst all the 
turmoil of these days we may constantly 
hear the voice of God saying, “This 
Gospel must first be published among 
all nations’ (Mk. 13:10). Then when 
the end shall come and some from every 
tribe and nation shall join the glorious 
company of the redeemed we shall re- 
joice in the fact that to us was given the 
privilege of being fellow laborers with 
our Lord when He was those other 
sheep. 

God’s work in the universities has re- 
ceived its greatest impetus at times when 
the missionary call has been placed in 
the forefront. In the early days of the 
Student Volunteer Movement God 
mightily used their motto “The Evangel- 
ization of the World in this Generation.” 
In England the going forth of the “Cam- 
bridge Seven” to China was the means of 
leading numbers of students into full 
consecration to the service of the King of 


Kings. 
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It was realized again by the English 
Inter-Varsity eight years ago when a 
Missionary fellowship was formed and 
the watchword “Evangelize to a Finish” 
adopted. 

Since that time over five hundred men 
have volunteered for service abroad. 
More than a hundred already have sailed 
to the mission field. And even during 
these days of war and uncertainty re- 
garding the future God has led the Brit- 
ish Inter-Varsity to call for a Missionary 
expeditionary Force consisting of those 
who will be prepared at the end of the: 
war to go forward as Christ’s ambassa- 
dors into the mission fields of the world. 

Why couldn’t we here in the U. S. 
and Canada provide our quota for the 
Missionary Expeditionary Force? Vol- 
unteers can go out under their own mis- 
sion boards but will be linked together 
with other members of the Inter-Varsity 
and Student Foreign Mission Fellowship 
in a fellowship of prayer. 

The missionary program of the Inter- 
Varsity is closely linked with the Stu- 
dent Foreign Mission Fellowship. The 
Volunteer cards used by the Mission 
Fellowship are the same as those of In- 
ter-Varsity. And anyone signing the In- 
ter-Varsity card may, if he wishes, also 
sign a+ Mission Fellowship card. Then 
he will receive missionary literature 
from the Foreign Mission Fellowship as 
well as from the Missionary Secretary 
of Inter-Varsity. 

Pace this program with a regular 
weekly missionary prayer meeting in 
every student group in universities across 
the country and we will have caught the 
vision of the world’s need and our prime 
objective in our Saviour’s command. 








EWS er TEE Tiere 


nlike most summer sessions, the past 

has been a busy one on university 
campuses around the country. No longer 
is there time for vacation. Our job is to 
get prepared for the bigger job of life— 
which in any man’s language today 
means presenting Christ effectively to a 
world at war. 

For this reason retiring staff member, 
Bob Oerter has put in a busy summer 
in the East. A recent report from him 
sums up the situation something like 
this. Johns Hopkins—Chairman, Jack 
Thompson and Alex Cockey have been 
taking time off in the evening to visit the 
dorms and invite fellows to their Bible 
study meetings. The results have been 
many opportunities to talk with students 
about Christ. . . . Ursinus—Plans for 
the fall are looking toward official recog- 
nition—keynote of work will be to con- 
tact Army students personally. . . . Le- 
high—D. P. M. has been carrying on 
all summer. Normally only three on 
deck, but real blessing. The anticipation 
here is a nucleus of 8 to 10 in the fall 
with a real desire to establish a definite 
witness for the Lord. . . . Brooklyn Col- 
lege—Fellowship here rather slim during 
the summer, but those present doing a 
fine job of witnessing. . .. Yale—A new 
student witness here. Chuck Hummel 
wrote “Prayer meeting going fine.” A 
Bible study for the fall looks sure. . . 
Harvard—A genuine blessing in D. P. 
M.s during the summer with students 


doing an active job of witnessing. “If the 
summer attendance and their enthusiasm 
is any criterion,” says Oerter, “the fall 
season should be one of tremendous 
blessing on this campus.” . . . Colgate— 
Howell Wood is working hard to launch 
a witness for Christ here this fall. All 
suggestions gratefully received. . . . Cor- 
nell—Plenty of foresight is in evidence 
here. Leaders will meet on the campus 
a day before enrollment for a “retreat.” 


ce in the Middlewest big plans are 
brewing for the fall. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois President Gordon 
Engdahl and Carl Engstrom, newly 
elected house manager, are drawing up 
fine plans for a student house. A defunct 
fraternity house is being taken over and 
21 fellows have been signed up for oc- 
cupancy while six were turned away be- 
cause of lack of room. . . . At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota hard working Stan 
Block, new President, has a program 
lined up that might be conservatively 
described tops. He says, “During the 
university freshman week we will give 
out special publicity and tracts to nearly 
all frosh. With campus newspaper ads 
and posters we will advertise the Thurs- 
day noon meeting—evangelistic in pur- 
pose with a well-known speaker. Tues- 
day of the second week we'll hold a 
coke or coffee hour with a brief talk. 
Probably at the end of the third week 
there will be a “retreat” at Medicine 
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Lake — with other schools in 
Minnesota invited. Besides our 
Thursday meetings there will 
be a Bible study on Wednesday 
noon (bring bag lunch). Daily 
morning prayer meeting (15 
minutes) , a Tuesday noon mis- 
sionary meeting, Monday and 
Friday noon prayer meeting 
(30 minutes will make up the 
balance of our program. Then 
we are working on a book shelf 
for Christian books that will be 
available to all students. 


anada’s University of Al- 

berta chapter has been 
functioning through the sum- 
mer with a good program. One 
feature was a hike in which 25 
students hit the trail. . . . John 
McGillivray, President of the 
University of Manitoba chap- 
ter, did a good job as camp 
leader at the Manitoba camp, 
while a number of leaders at 
the Ontario camps were drawn 
from Inter-Varsity ranks. They 
believe this is a good experi- 
ence in mission work and valu- 
able help in their witness on the 
campus in the fall... . At the 
university conference just held 


at the Pioneer camps late in 
August students came from 
Acadia University, McGill, 
Queens, University of Toron- 
to, McMaster, University of 
Western Ontario, University of 
Alberta, University of British 
Columbia as well as from Stan- 
ford University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Highlight 
of the conference was the fact 
that of the 60 guests present 
over 15 committed themselves 
to a real interest in foreign mis- 
sions, 


n the West Inter-Varsity ac- 
I tivities have continued apace 
with the summer-school pro- 
gram. Daily prayer meetings, 
Bible study and evangelistic 
meetings were held at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Wash- 
ington State, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, 
Central Washington College of 
Education, and Oregon State 
College. Albany Christian Fel- 
lowship, Albany College, is 
readying plans for an all-cam- 
pus social. . . . There’s talk 
around San Francisco of an 
Inter-Varsity conference this 
fall. They'd like prayer. How 


about it? 








